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MUSEUM OF COMPARATIVE ZOOLOGY,, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

ALTHOUGH the name sounds Biblical, the Miriamites are not one 
of the lost tribes of Israel. There is nothing Hebraic about 
either their faces or their language. Yet there is some justification for 
calling them a lost tribe, for they dwell far removed from their racial 
stock on a few small islands in the Coral Sea. Living as they do under 
the protection of the Queensland government, yet seldom in touch with 
white men, they have retained a child-like simplicity and charm which 
makes them unusually interesting to those who are fortunate enough 
to visit the islands where they dwell. The shallow water of Torres 
Strait abounds in islands, many of which are, or have been, inhabited, 
but on only those lying most to the northeast have the Miriamites 
found a home. 

These islands are known to their own people as Erub, Mer, Dauer 
and Weier. On English charts, however, Erub is called Darnley 
Island, while the other three are grouped together as the Murray 
Islands. Erub is the largest, having a shore line of perhaps eight miles, 
but Mer is the highest, the " top of the island " being 750 feet above the 
sea. The M'urray Islands lie only four miles within the Great Barrier 
Eeef and from the summit of Mer the long swell of the Pacific beaten 
into snow-white breakers upon it is easily seen. Dauer and Weier are 
little more than a mile south of Mer, but Erub lies twenty-five miles 
to the north. All through the region, reefs and shoals abound and upon 
some of these the ceaseless movement of the sea has built low islands, 
a few of which are more or less covered with vegetation, including, of 
course, the ubiquitous coconut palm. A few miles north of Erub lies 
one of the largest of these coconut-islands, TJ-ga (Stephen's Island of 
the charts), noted for its fertile soil. ITga shares with Erub and Mer 
the honor of being the home of the Miriamites. 

Centuries ago, long before Torres sailed through the strait which 
bears his name, Australia was the possession of ndmadic tribes of a 
lowly black race, remnants of which are now the wards of their Anglo- 
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Landing on Erub. 



Saxon conquerors. New Guinea was peopled by a primitive Melanesian 
stock, of relatively low intelligence. Northwestward in the East Indies 
was a higher, stronger, more pugnacious race. Slowly but steadily, pres- 
sure from the Malay archipelago initiated one of those migratory move- 
ments for which the region is renowned, and the simple people of north- 
ern and eastern New Guinea were forced to move. Many turned west- 
ward into that part of the island now under Dutch control, where they 
were isolated by the encroachments of the higher race which soon 
dominated eastern Papua. Others, following lines of least resistance, 
passed southward to the islands which abound in Torres Strait. The 
eastern Papuans, however, were not content with driving their less pug- 
nacious brethren before them into the islands. They followed them 
there, conquered them, intermarried with them, and thus gave rise to 
the bright, intelligent natives of Badu, Moa and the other islands lying 
north of Cape York. But for some unknown reason, the few small 
islands at the northern end of the Great Barrier Keef, far to the east- 
ward of Cape York, were never reached by the conquerors and there a 
fragment of the defeated race, the Miriamites of the present time, have 
found a sanctuary to this day. 

Indefinitely long ago, volcanic outbursts, accompanied by great 
changes of shore-line along the Queensland coast, disturbed the region 
now covered by the Gulf of Papua, and New Guinea was finally sepa- 
rated from the Australian mainland. Volcanic peaks and cones, scat- 
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tered here and there, still remain as traces of the old land-bridge. Of 
these, because of their present isolation and beautiful scenery, the most 
interesting are the four above mentioned and which still show clearly 
their volcanic origin. The soil is very fertile and, except on almost 
vertical slopes, is thickly clothed with vegetation. The torrential 
downpour of the rainy season has greatly softened all rugged outlines 
and surrounded each island with a narrow strip of level land on which 
the coconuts flourish. The rains too give rise to streams which have 
cut deep and picturesque ravines and gorges on their way to the sea* 
But during the long rainless season, these stream-beds become quite dry 
and for a water-supply, the people have to depend on a few deeply 
sunken cisterns and on storage tanks. 

The Miriamites are so similar to negroes in their general appear- 
ance, a close examination is neecssary to show that they are not really 
of negroid stock at all. The very dark skin, broad nose and woolly hair 
are characters obviously like those of Africans, but the shape of the 
skull and the thinner lips are evident differences. Customs and lan- 
guage yield satisfactory proof that the ancestry was Melanesian and 
not even remotely traceable to Africa. The language is particularly in- 
teresting and is of great importance in attempting to follow the history 
of the islanders. The speech is known as Mer or Miriam and hence the 
people, though usually called Murray Islanders, should be designated a$ 




The Church and Parsonage at Erub. 
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Going into School, Ekub. 

Merites or Miriamites. The former name, however, implies birth or 
residence on Mer and so, like " Murray Islanders," is objectionable, since 
half the Miriamites live on Erub and Uga. Nobody knows how large 
a company first found shelter on the islands, but, at the present day, 
there are between eight and nine hundred, all told. Of these about half 
reside on Mer, more than three hundred on Erub and the remainder on 
Uga. Dauer no longer boasts any permanent residents, but gardens are 
still maintained there by natives living on Mer. The improved social 
conditions on the larger island, accompanying the development of 
church and school, caused this short but complete migration. A similar 
movement is now in progress further north, where the people of TJga 
are passing over to the socially more attractive, but agriculturally 
less desirable, Erub. In this case, however, Uga is so fertile and lies so 
far from Erub, it is not likely to ever wholly lack inhabitants as Dauer 
does to-day. Vital statistics kept on Mer for the past twenty years 
show that the Miriamites are not dying out, but are rather more than 
holding their own. The abundance of children on both Erub and Mer 
is further confirmation of the fact. 

Intellectually the Miriamites do not rank high. Their language is 
curiously complex in certain details, particularly in prefixes and suf- 
fixes to verbs to express slight differences of sense or of mood and 
tense. Yet in vocabulary there is a striking absence of many common 
words and even numerals above two were lacking in the original tongue, 
though now transferred more or less bodily from English. Thus in the 
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translation of the Gospels, used in the churches, two is n&is, but three is 
thri; four is neis a nets or foa; five is faif; six, sikes, etc. Apparently 
for practical purposes, counting "one, two, few, many," answered all 
requirements. Although the schools are conducted in English, and have 
been for twenty-five years, few Miriamites speak the language readily 
enough to maintain conversation in it. Most of the dealings with for- 
eigners are transacted in a curious "pidgin English" which knows 
neither case nor gender, but which is remarkably effective for conveying 
ideas. 

About forty years ago, the London Missionary Society began work 
among the Torres Strait islanders and Erub and Mer were two of the 
first stations occupied. Schools were of course a very vital part of the 
work, so that for more than a generation the Miriamites have had an 
elementary English education. The children take to school work well, 
but sooner or later seem to reach an intellectual limit beyond which they 
can not progress. It is a notable fact that not one of the pupils has 
shown sufficient ability and inclination to become a teacher of his own 
people. At the present time, the Miriamites are all nominal Christians, 
and their island homes are no longer mission stations. There is a 
church on each island maintained by the London Missionary Society. 
On Erub, the pastor is an Ellice Islander, while on Mer a Samoan looks 
after the spiritual interests of the people. These men are intellectually 
far superior to their parishioners, but they live the same simple, easy- 
going life and hence do not seem so foreign as white men would. 




A Group of School Children, Erub. 
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The Queensland government maintains a school on Erub and an- 
other on Mer. These schools are in session from forty to forty-five 
weeks each year and are taught by white men who are also the general 
representatives of the government. Mr. Williams, the teacher at Erub, 
is a Welshman who has been a lay-missionary in New Guinea, while 
Mr. Bruce, the teacher at Mer, is a Scotchman who has resided there 
twenty-three years, and so is now a father to the whole island. It is 
remarkable and most fortunate that it is possible to procure for these 
isolated schools men of such intellectual caliber and rugged Christian 
character. Situated as they are, their responsibilities are really very 
great, for the Miriamites are very child-like, easily led and easily misled. 
To protect them, the Queensland government has made their island 
homes reservations upon which no whites or other foreigners may take 
up their residence. Nor may they even remain on shore for so much 
as over night without official permission. The sale or giving of liquor 
to the people is, of course, prohibited, and there is little violation of this 
law. White men are rare visitors to these out-of-the-way islands, the 
principal foreigners being Japanese employed on pearl-fishing boats. 

Thanks to the paternal care of Queensland, the Miriamites are rarely 
in want. Men, women and children look well-fed and healthy. They 
are cleanly in their habits, and skin diseases and other repulsive evi- 
dences of unsanitary living are conspicuous by their absence. The men 
are well-built and often fine appearing; a few are positively handsome, 
with bright, intelligent faces. The women, too, especially the younger 
ones, are attractive and often really good-looking. Both sexes work in 
the gardens and both join in the fishing, but the women seem to be 
more persistently industrious and are less given to playing games. 
Fifteen or twenty years ago one of the chief amusements of the men was 
making and spinning tops. These were of simple, but unusual, con- 
struction. A stone of volcanic origin, evidently consolidated ash, was 
split in two and the half was ground into as perfect a lens shape as pos- 
sible, flat above and evenly convex below. A hole was bored through 
the center and in this was inserted a hard-wood stick. The flat upper 
surface of the top was usually adorned with one or more colored circles. 
These stone tops were from six to nine inches in diameter and weighed 
several pounds. When skilfully handled, a perfect one would spin for 
twenty-five minutes or more ! The top-spinning craze became so absorb- 
ing that it was finally necessary to put certain restraints upon it. With 
characteristic childishness, the men turned to other amusements and 
the fad rapidly died out. At the present time there is no top-spinning 
on Mer, tops are no longer made and it is very difficult to procure a good 
specimen of the toy. Just now a kind of ball game, in which a small 
ball is batted about in the air by the hands, is very popular, a half- 
dozen or more men playing on each side. Sometimes the younger 
women join in this game and then the hilarity is considerably increased. 
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As in many a better-known community, one of the diversions of the 
men of Mer is politics. The island is divided into four districts, each of 
which is entitled to a member of the Council, which under the guidance 
of Mr. Bruce governs local affairs and looks after the maintenance of 
order. Elections are held in December, biennially. It is regrettable to 
find that even in such a small and simple community the difficulty of 
getting the office to seek the man rather than the ambitious man the 
office occurs, as in our own land, and unfit men are occasionally chosen. 
At the election in 1912, a man called "Benny" was elected one of the 
four councilors. About two months later, it was reported that there 
had been a disorderly disturbance in Benny's village and the councilor, 
instead of attempting, in accordance with the dignity of his office, to 
maintain order, had actually been mixed-up in the affair. He was ar- 
rested and tried. Being found guilty, he was reprimanded and released 
on his good behavior. But alas for human frailty, the very next day 
he became an active participant in another fight. This was too much for 
the orderly Miriamites. Benny was deposed from office and a special 
election was immediately held for the choice of his successor. 

Fishing and gardening are the chief serious occupations of the 
men. Some of them find employment on pearling boats, where the use 
of a pump to supply air to the diver necessitates a large amounii of 
cheap, unskilled labor. Both Brub and Mer own small schooners (called 
cutters), which are manned by residents of the owning island. These 
vessels serve not only as a means of communication with the outside 
world, but are also employed in gathering beche-de-mer, for which a 
ready market is always to be found at Thursday Island. During the 
rainy season great schools of fish visit the reef-flats of Erub and Mer. 
To capture them, the people have built stone walls extending out some 
distance from high-water mark and connected across the ends by similar 
walls parallel to the shore. At low water these fish-pounds are more or 
less completely drained, but at high tide they are filled and the outer 
walls, at least, are covered by several feet of water. (The rise of spring 
tides may exceed ten feet.) The fish come in with the rising tide, fol- 
lowing it nearly to high- water mark. When it ebbs, they retire slowly, 
keeping near the bottom and thus they become prisoners within the 
pounds. This wholesale capture of fish is one of the most characteristic 
features of Miriamite life and is the most notable occupation of the 
rainy season. In the dry season, fish are captured in small numbers by 
spearing and now-a-days the hook and line method is not disdained. 
Marine turtles appear more or less regularly all the year round and 
from the Miriamite point of view are among the most useful animals 
of the sea. Both the eggs and the meat are highly regarded and the 
capture of a turtle or the finding of a freshly-laid batch of eggs is a 
cause for great rejoicing. 
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Domestic animals are in little vogue on either Erub or Mer. Now 
and then a dog, pitifully thin and dwarfed from long-enforced vege- 
tarian diet, is a treasured possession of some family. A few cats are to 
be seen and as they no doubt capture mice and birds and make a com- 
fortable living at it; they look far more healthy than the dogs. At 
various times cattle, goats and pigs have been tried on Mer, but all of 
these animals have so persistently sought the gardens for their foraging 
grounds that they proved to be intolerable nuisances and it was neces- 
sary to exterminate them. Chickens are kept in some numbers and both 
they and their eggs are greatly prized. 




In Gala Dress. 



The gardens on Mer, to which reference has already been made, 
cover a large part of the northern half of the island. The whole in- 
terior of Mer is raised two hundred feet or more and a large part of 
this plateau is very fertile. There are no dwellings there, all of the 
people living on the flat strip of land which borders the northern and 
western sides of the island. As the journey to the gardens is rather 
long and involves a very steep climb, it is customary to go up for the 
day, taking along some food and water for refreshment. Sometimes a 
considerable party go together and make a real picnic of the affair, the 
work on such occasions occupying a secondary place in the day's pro- 
gram. If food is plentiful, the party join in a " kaikai " or, in American 
college slang, an " eat." Should there be many present and provisions 
abundant, the occasion becomes an " aule kaikai " or great feast, literally 
a "big man eat." 
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The two staple crops of the islands upon which the Miriamites 
really depend and in the cultivation of which they constantly labor, 
are yams and bananas. There are several varieties of yams grown, the 
commonest being much like an American sweet potato but with very 
pale yellow flesh. The most remarkable yam is a large, white one, the 
vines of which are such climbers that poles are used to lead them up 
into trees, where they have abundant opportunity to spread. It is a 
common thing to find a tree, surrounded, at a distance of twelve to 
fifteen feet from the trunk, by a circle of ten or a dozen yam-hills from 
each of which a long, slender bamboo pole reaches into the branches. 
Yams are planted in the early part of the rainy season and are dug as 
occasion demands after the dry season is well under way. Bananas are 
cultivated in even greater variety than yams, no fewer than twenty-two 
kinds being grown on Mer. Some of these are really plantains and are 
used only after being cooked. Some are delicious little fruits only two 
to four inches long and an inch thick, with thin skins and firm, sweet 
flesh. Others are big, pulpy bananas, five to seven inches long and two 
to three inches in diameter. Owing to the abundance of very large 
yellow locusts, which would do great damage to the ripening fruit, it is 
customary on Mer, when the bananas are full-grown, to wrap the bunch 
in "trash" (i. e.> dried banana leaves), while it still hangs on the tree. 
There it is allowed to remain until wanted. The wrapping is done very 
neatly and the nicely tied-up bunches give an odd appearance to the 
gardens. Aside from yams and bananas, little is cultivated by the 
Miriamites. Papaws are grown in some numbers and the trees bear 
very well. Now and then a large pepper plant with bright red fruits is 
seen in the gardens. Coconuts grow in great profusion on all the lower 
parts of the island, but in many places are so close together their bear- 
ing powers are greatly decreased. The men can not be induced to thin 
them out, having a very strong, if not actually superstitious, antipathy 
to cutting down or injuring a coconut tree. The palm provides not 
only refreshing drink, while the fruit is green, and food when it is ripe, 
but a large proportion of the materials used in buildings and their fur- 
nishings. There are extensive groves of bamboo on Mer, which are of 
great value, furnishing as they do the framework for all ordinary build- 
ings and material for innumerable useful articles. 

Architecture at Mer is still very simple. Most of the houses are 
rectangular and contain only one or two rooms. The floor is commonly 
mother-earth, but in the better class of houses is of bamboo and is well 
raised above the ground. The poorest houses have only a single door- 
way and a small, square window opening, but the best have several doors, 
windows with openings protected by mats, and more or less extensive 
porches. The bamboo framework of these houses is covered with either 
a thick layer of coarse grass, put on vertically, each tier overlapping the 
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The Court House at Mbb. 



one below, or coconut leaves interwoven and more or less matted together. 
The roofs are grass thatch. The ugly but convenient and serviceable 
corrugated iron house, so predominant a feature of tropical Australian 
towns, has reached Mer, but there are as yet only two examples of it. 
On the hillside back of Mr. Brace's home is the school house, a com- 
modious frame building, while only a few steps distant is the church, 
built in part of wood, but largely of coral rock. The church on Erub 
is wholly of stone, neatly whitewashed and very picturesque. The most 
imposing building on Mer is the courthouse. This is situated on the 
hillside, fifty feet or more above the village on the northwestern side of 
the island and has a fine outlook over the sea. The walls are entirely of 
stone, the floor is concrete and the roof is corrugated iron. A veranda 
surrounds it on all sides. There is a doorway at each end and on each 
side, and there are a dozen window openings, but doors and windows are 
wholly lacking. The interior consists of a single room about forty feet 
long by twenty wide, with a ceiling neatly made of split bamboo rods. 
This courthouse was cheerfully yielded to us for our laboratory and 
home during our stay and it served our purpose admirably. The jail 
near by, built of bamboo, cocoanut leaves and grass, was also placed at 
our disposal and was useful as a storehouse. Not many Anglo-Saxon 
communities could give up courthouse and jail for six weeks with no 
appreciable effect on the social order ! 

The Miriamites are exponents of the simple life. During the dry 
season most functions, even of a domestic sort, take place out of doors. 
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Soon after daylight the daily routine begins. Dressing is not a source 
of trouble or anxiety. For the smaller children, those under four or 
five years, it consists of rubbing the eyes, yawning and occasionally a 
dip in the sea. The older boys and men wear a " lava-lava," the uni- 
versal costume of South Sea islanders. This is a strip of bright red or 
blue cotton, usually with white figures, about six feet long by two and 
a half wide. Its adjustment to the wearer is as simple as the garment 
itself, for it is wrapped once about the waist and hips, overlapped in 
front and the upper edge, especially the upper right-hand corner, is 
rolled and tucked inwards against the body. It is surprising how secure 
a fastening is thus obtained, and very quickly. On ordinary occasions 
this is all the clothing men and boys wear, but for church and other 
dress occasions a white close-fitting shirt is added. The white shirt, 
contrasted with the dark skin, and the bright lava-lava make a very 
becoming and picturesque costume. The usual dress for girls and 
women is a cotton " mother-hubbard," generally dull blue with white 
dots. This is serviceable, but not ornamental. Shirt waists and wash- 
dresses are the resource for special occasions, but these rarely have any 
definite relation to the figure of the wearer. Children and men gen- 
erally go hatless, but occasionally a hat is a treasured possession and 
worn when occasion demands. Young women often wear hats to church, 
but tastes are catholic and there is no close adherence to style. Most of 
the hats have obviously seen better days. 




The Church at Mbr. 
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Dressings such as it is, having been completed, breakfast is in order. 
Baked yams and plantains, with raw bananas or papaw or bits of 
coconut, with an occasional bit of fish meet the needs of all ages. The 
fire is built out of doors and the family sit about it on the ground or 
on mats. Tables and chairs are not wholly unknown luxuries in some 
of the better homes, but they are not features of ordinary life on Mer. 
Mats, made from coconut leaves, and surprisingly thick, flexible and 
soft, are the only furnishings of most houses and replace chairs, lounges 
and beds quite satisfactorily. Since cooking utensils and dishes are re- 
duced to the lowest terms, little time is required for cleaning up after 
breakfast, so the members of the household scatter to their various avo- 
cations. Some of them may go to the seven-o'clock service at the 
church, a sort of family prayers for the whole community, not uni- 
versally attended, but by no means neglected. After this there is a 
more or less general movement of adults either up to the gardens or out 
to the reef-flat, while the children flock to the schoolhouse where their 
intellectual training takes place. They are summoned by the school 
bell as in a ISTew England village and the antics of the early arrivals 
correspond closely to those of Anglo-Saxons of a similar age. Edu- 
cational work is of an elementary character, but the more advanced 
pupils learn something of the history and geography of the British 
Empire. Training in neatness, cleanliness and other domestic virtues 
is emphasized. Mr. Williams, on Erub, has even attempted to train 
some of the girls in the use of flat-irons, for at the present time all 
washing is rough-dried. 

No formal meal interrupts the day at noon. This does not mean, 
of course, that no food is eaten at midday, but simply that it is in the 
nature of a pick-up lunch. If work in the gardens is not pressing, and 
there is no special call to go fishing, a ball game of a purely informal 
sort may furnish amusement in the early afternoon. Later on groups 
of men may be seen sitting about under the trees playing cards ! The 
decks are obviously of some antiquity and no doubt originally came 
from Thursday Island. We were never able to fathom the game which 
was played, but it appeared to be a local modification of something 
which the more travelled men have learned on the pearling boats or at 
the metropolis. The women do not play, nor do the young people of 
either sex, but there is no evident gambling connected with the game. 
The weaving of mats is an occupation very much in evidence, the work 
being done chiefly by women and old men, though younger men often 
help in securing and preparing the leaves. The children weave small 
square or oblong " balls " from the strips of leaf, with which they have 
much sport. These balls are very light and are tossed about like shuttle- 
cocks. They are made with remarkable neatness and when fresh and 
dean are often very pretty. Late in the afternoon the women begin to 
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light the fires and prepare the evening meal, which does not greatly 
differ from breakfast, save that it is usually heartier. Fish, turtle-meat 
or eggs may be the chief item and if plentiful may transform supper 
into an "aule kaikai." After supper, conversation, story-telling and 
joking occupy the groups sitting about the fires, and frequently dances 
occur in which either the men alone, or both sexes, indulge. The danc- 
ing is anything but graceful and seems clumsy and unattractive, but it 
is not ordinarily objectionable in any way. The Miriamites retire early 
and except for occasional parties, fishing by torch-light on the reef-flat, 
the peaceful quiet of night settles down upon the island by nine o'clock. 
Isolated as they are, the communities of Miriamites on Erub and 
Mer will probably continue to lead their simple lives for many a year, 
protected by the paternal care of Queensland. Their material resources 
are too insignificant to be a source of danger from the covetous whites, 
while they lie too far from any possible commercial route to make in- 
dustrial development by the natives themselves probable. Four times 
in the past twenty-five years parties of scientists have sojourned at Mer, 
to study either the people or the fauna of the islands, and no doubt 
similar parties will visit them in the future. But these visits will not 
be frequent enough or sufficiently prolonged to affect in any considerable 
degree the language or the essential characteristics of the people. If 
the Queensland government can continue to secure men like Messrs. 
Bruce and Williams to teach and care for these child-like people, there 
is no obvious reason why the Miriamites should not persist in their 
lovely little islands for centuries to come. 




The Top op the Island, Meb. 



